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crime, and suffering to a degree now little dreamed of 
in our narrow philosophy. 

In society asin geology, there are many strata. 
We have briefly alluded to the lowest, and proceed to 
invite attention to those above—to such as have 
dwellings of their own, but with broken windows, 
leaky roofs, badly fitting doors, and a scanty supply of 
fuel for warming them in the winter now close at 
hand. Shall these domestic matters be attended to or 
not? That is the question. Is the reader a good 
economist? then be assured that discomfort is often 
more expensive than the full measure of enjoyment 
in the domestic circle. It is true that no inconsidera- 
ble folly is perpetrated under the influence of fashion, 
and a mistaken notion of what constitutes true taste 
and sound sense in rural architecture, household fur- 
nishing, landscape and farm improvements. A word 
of caution may not be amiss, to check extravagance, 
and prevent disasters, in this direction. 

Great prosperity is always perilous. Society is al- 
ready full to overflowing of pride, conceit, hypocrisy, 
and extravagance. These are the bane of quiet do- 
mestic happiness, and the curse of social life. Far 
be it from me to countenance this quackery of upstart 
wealth, whose ephemeral brilliancy dazzles but to 
blind and ruin its votaries. To call into existence in 
the bosom of a family, far more wants than can reason- 
ably be gratified, is an evil and a wrong of great mag- 
nitude. Such improper acts suggest, and ever prompt, 
improper actions. Engagements are entered into that 
connot well be fulfilled; and speculations follow of a 
more reckless character. True social wisdom careful- 
ly avoids the temptations that beset the path of virtue. 
To the spirit of rivalry and ambition there is no limit. 
If nine-tenths of the community lived in marble pala- 
ces, the other tenth might die of disappointment if 
they failed to erect palaces made of polished ivory, and 
covered with plates of pure gold. In such strife, 
where is the wit, the taste, the science, the happiness. 

We must go back to the simplicity of nature, and 
the truthfulness of science, if we would elevate and 
improve society. It can never be done by humbug. 
The country is overrun with quacks of every degree 
—quack statesmen and quack philanthropists, quack 
editors and quack clergymen, quack doctors and quack 
lawyers, quack authors and quack artists. All these 
wax fat at the public expense; and quack publish- 
ers are beginning to share very liberally in the 
spoils. It is the artificial wants of the community 
that sustain all these charlatans ; and it is difficult to 
discover at what point in our social progress the pleas- 
ure of being cheated is to stop. A strong love of 
morbid excitement pervades the very heart of society, 
and grows on what it feeds. The most trashy and 


corrupting books make fortunes for the manufacturers | 


and writers ; while works of solid merit and purifying 
tendency, find comparatively few purchasers, and starve 
their authors. These may be unwelcome truths, but 
they are important truths nevertheless.— Genesee Far- 
mer. 

—_—_ oo 


Shade and Ornamental Trees. 


Eps. O. Curtivator :—Fruit tree planting is de- 
servedly receiving a liberal share of public attention 
at the present time; but how few persons think of 
planting a tree for shade or ornament. And why is 
this? It must be for the reason they do not think. 
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and prepare the way for the abatement of vice, and 





Vou. VIII. 


|truth in theory, and proven correct in practice, that 
|domestic animals are greatly benetitted by shade, du- 
‘ring our hot and dry summers, causing increased 
quietude, health and thrift. If this be so, the impor- 
tance of shade trees, especially in the grazing dis- 
tricts, has been greatly overlooked. 

| But I regard these trees profitable in other respects 
than this. Whatever adds to the value of real estate, 
and has an increasing value, must be profitable. It 
‘cannot be otherwise. Now, if shade trees do this, the 
question is settled. Will any sane man contend that 
the shade trees in Cleveland, Rochester and New 
Haven, or any other city where numerously planted, 
have not done much to add to the value of real estate 
in those places! What is true of the city would be 
equally true of the country. 

Let a farmer plant out by the road side 100 trees, at 
a cost of $50, (and this is a liberal estimate,) in ten 
years’ time that farm will sell for $500 more than it 
would without them ; and I venture the assertion, the 
owner would not have them removed for that sum. 

Let the farmers of Ohio unite in planting shade 
trees by the road side throughout the Stete ; who can 
tell the amount of its increased value! It must be 
estimated by thousands or even millions of dollars. 

But again, how beautiful would be the landscape 
scenery! Travelers inform us that the stately shade 
trees and beautiful hedges of England form prominent, 
distinctive features between that country and our own, 
_and in this particular to our disadvantage. 

Will not the Cultivator readers lead off in this noble 
work of improvement? If you will go about it in good 
earnest, others will emulate your example, and in ten 
years time Ohio may not only boast of her “ Forest 
City upon the Lake shore,” but of her entire domain 
from Lake to River. Now is the time to begin—de- 
lays are said to be dangerous. Let the present fall 
witness the commencement, and every succeeding 
spring and fall its vigorous prosecution, until the work 
is done. You will then leave behind you living evi- 
dence of your forethought and wisdom, to certify to 
future generations that you have lived, and lived not 
altogether in vain. 

Selections from our native forest furnish as fine va- 
rieties as the most fastidious can desire. The follow- 
ing are good: Silver leaved Maple, Sugar Maple, 
Soft Maple, Cucumber, Tulip or White Wood, White 
Elm, Black Walnut and Chestnut—if all these can not 
be obtained, and you want a variety, the Basswood, 
3utternut, Ash, and Negundo may be substituted. 
'Second growth timber taken from an old slashing or 
wind fall, is preferable. Near the dwelling, a few 
trees of the Norway Maple, Horse Chestnut, and Moun- 
tain Ash, are desirable. These may all be had at our 
principal nurseries, at moderate cost. 

In concluding this article, permit me to call the 
reader’s attention to the importance of planting EVER- 
GREENS more generally in the vard about the house. 
| No man can expend ten or fifteen dollars for ornamen- 
tal purposes better than in the purchase of these trees. 
| Better by far lay out $15 in the purchase of the Deo- 
jdar Cedar, White Pine, Scotch Pine, Austrian Pine, 
| Lofty or Bhotan Pine, Balsam Fir, Norway Spruce, 
‘Hemlock, Black Spruce, Arbor vite, and the like, than 
|to expend the same in ornamental work on the house, 
if you have not means for both. Some men will not 
hesitate to pay out $30 or $40 to obtain a nice cornice 
on their house, a frontispiece to their door, but ask 
them to buy an evergreen, or shade tree to ornament 


The object of this article is to induce the readers of their grounds, and they are “too poor,” they “can’t 


oe paper, not only to think, but act upon the subject. 
t is one of no trivial importance to the country when 
viewed in its true light. But what profit is there in 
planting shade trees? inquires the utilitarian. I 
answer, much every way. It is admitted as a general 


afford it.” This is owing to a want of taste rather 
than want of means. I would not wish to be under- 
stood as recommending the planting of evergreens 
exclusively, but let these predominate, while the differ- 
ent varieties of the Magnolia, Cypress, European 
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Larch, &c., together with a suitable number of flow- 
ering shrubs and plants, and some of the aforemen- 
tioned trees are interspersed. 
contrast. 

Those who have means and ample room, and wish 
to plant extensively, will of course consult standard 
works upon this subject. T. W. Painter. 

Wi ymouth, Nov. 3, 1852 

eae 


A Iflome made Dog-Power Churn. 


Eps. O. Cuttivator :—I have noticed an article in 
your paper of January Ist, 1852, which rather imputes 


This will give a pleasing 


to your readers a lack of * gumption;” and I now ac- 
knowledyve that on reading it I telt kind of rubbed up. 
| am nothing but a clod-hopper, and rather an awkward 
one at that ; but I claim gumption enough to get up a 
bit of a dog-power, especially when [ am presented 
with the requisite cut and description. Shortly atter 
receiving the number of your paper [Jan. 1, 1851,] 
containing the cut and description, I resolved to con- 
struct one ; so I took the dimensions of my dog, and 
found that the frame should be about 4 feet long, 4 
feet high and 1 foot wide in the clear; the front drum 
12 inches, and the rear 6 inches in diameter, and the 
intermediate space fill uy with rollers of light wood, 
with a bulk head on each end, where the straps pass 
over, of 4 inches in diameter. Instead of the India 
rubber straps, I applied straps of harness leather 14 
inches wide. The slats are 3 of an inch thick and 3 
inches wide. Aftermaking the requisite calculations 

[ commenced, and beside attending to over 300 head 
of sheep, 5 horses, and otiier stock in proportion, I 
completed and had it in operation previous to the re- 
ceipt of the next number. 

As I desired a rotary motion, I simply attached a 
srooved wheel of 12 inches in diameter to the ax!e of 
the large drum. The churn is simply a cubical box, 
with a hole in one side of 6 or 7 inches square, witha 
lid fitted closely, and an axle attached to two catering 
corners, and a grooved wheel of 10 inches in diameter 
attached to one of them. Milk is putin the box, and 
on revolving the milk is put in rapid motion and butter 
is produced in a short time. The churn is supported 
and attached to the power by two arms extending out 
from it for that purpose. The motion is communicated 
by means of a rope passing around the two wheels. 
This power we find would be capacious enough for 
the largest mastiff. My dog is of the German shep- 
herd species ; we find him heavy enough to churn and 
rock the cradle both atonce. After afew times train- 
ing, by simply inviting * Toss” to come and churn, he 
stepped up into the box, that is the power, and tr.d 
away with all dignity and alacrity, and in from ten to 
fifteen minutes, according to the state of the milk, 
produces guod solid butter. The churn should not be 
filled quite half full of milk for speedy churning. 

Now permit me to say, that we are amply rewarded, 
by this article, for several years’ subscription to your 
paper, besides all the other valuable information we 
receive from its columns. Vive la Ohio Cultivator! 

W. P. Mitter. 

Dalton, Wayne, county, O., 1852. 

+*27ee = 

Hicutanp County.—The News says, the recent fair 
gave unmistakable evidence of progress in all the 
branches of Agricultur®! Industry, and of the active 
interest felt in everything calculated to improve and 
advance the Farmer’s art. The attendance of visitors 
was much larger than on any former occasion. It was 
a much finer turn out than we have ordinarily seen at 
other county fairs that we have attended, and it con- 
vinced us that in this respect, as in many others, old 
Highland stands among the foremost counties of the 
State. 
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More of the Licking County Fair. 





Messrs. Batenam & Harris—Our Fair was much 
better than any of previous years—showing an in- 
creased interestin improvement—and I think a goodly 
number more were on the grounds. Our receipts 
were somewhat greater than last year, and judging 
from the appearance of things, I thought there must 
be some large families in our county: it may be that 
the uses of the badge is better understood than hereto- 
fore. There were between 700 and 800 entries made. 
The first day’s entries were about as follows: 175 
horses, 90 cattle, 300 sheep, 75 hogs, and 31 poultry— 
the latter was not small for a beginning, and showed 
that our citizens have not escaped the hen fever. The 
best fat hog weighed 990 Ibs. ; he belongs to James 
Maholm of Chatham, in this county. 

The second day’s exhibition was much superior to 
that of last year. The show of agricultural imple- 
ments was quife extensive—most that belonged to 
this class were exhibited by Mr. N. C. Pepper, of the 
agricultural store of Newark. The 


show of fruits, 
flowers, &c., were all very good. 


Several horses for 
ladies’ riding were exhibited by ladies upon the second 
day ; these attracted a good deal of attention. Mr. 
Isaac J. Allen of Mansfield, delivered the annual ad- 
dress. Yours, &c.. G. F. Moore. 
Mound Farm, Oct. 27, 1852. 
-.-oo + 


Good Farming in Indiana. 


Eps. O. Cutt :—It may interest some of your read- 
ers to learn how some of the best farms are managed 
in Indiana. Being a stranger in the State and anx- 
ious to gain what information I can of this kind, I 
avail myself of every opportunity for obtaining facts. 
A short time since, I had occasion tu call on Mr. 
Hiram Bacon, about six miles from Indianapolis, and 
ifter concluding our business, 





I drew from him the 

following facts in regard to his farming operations : 
Mr. B. is a native of Massachusetts, came to this 
State in 1822 and located in Washington tp., Marion 
county, Where he now resides. His tarm contains 350 
acres—200 of it under cultivation, upon which he has 
100 hogs, 25 head 
During the pust year 
he produced 1650 bu. wheat from 50 acres; 4000 | 


6 working horses, 25 milch cows, 
of young cattle and 60 sheep. 
yu. 
corn from 70 acres ; 600 bu. barley from 30 acres ; 300 
bu. oats from 7 
$825 ; 


acres. The value of wheat produced 
cash received for pork, $318 ; for corn, $800 ; 
barley, $375 ; potatoes, $50 ; oats, $45 ; value of but- 
ter and cheese produced, $500; calves, $50; growth 
of young cattle, $50—making the total productions of 
200 acres $3,113 

Mr. B. is a scientific as well as a practical farmer, 
and avails himself of every facility for conducting his 
farm economically. I noticed under his shed one of 
Iimery’s two horse rvilroad powers, which runs his 
corn-sheller,and a cross-cut saw for cutting fire wood, 
pumps the water for his stock, and is intended to drive 
a corn and cob mill and a straw cutter. He also has 
an eight-horse power threshing machine, 
harvest over the field from 
thrashing and cleaning the grain machine 
moves on, Also, wheat drills, cultivators, &c.. and 
Densmore’s patent sell-raking reaping machine, with 
which he cut all his own wheat and that of several 
neighbors, and it performed, he said, to the entire sat- 
isfaction of all who witnessed it. 

Respectfully, &c., J. O. Wittsea. 
Indianapolis, 1852. 
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(‘y° A Persian philosopher being asked by what 
method he acquired so much knowledge, 


answered, 
“By not being prevented by shame from 


r sking jues- 
tives when I was ignorant.” 
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A Word to Keepers of Sheep 





A large majority of the farmers of Ohio think that, 
give a sheep grass during the spring, summer and 
autumn mouths, hay during the early part of winter, 
and hay and grain towards spring; if they die from 
p werty in the spring, as many of them do, it is attrib- 
uted to bad fuc k. The unlucky man will say that he 
feeds his sheep all the grain they want in February 
and March and they still go down in flesh, and mi: ny 
of them die, while those belonging to his nei ighbor get 
through these trying months on half the grain and 
keep in good flesh. W hy is it? It must be luck 
Now if the unluc ky man will look at his neighbor’s 
sheep occasionally in the monthof November and De- 
cember, he will find them on good feed and looking 
strong. His lucky neighbor will tell him that when 
the frosts come on in the fall the pastures fail in -ub- 
stance, and this is the time sheep require care and at- 
tention. They should have some good hay and a 
little grain. A sheep to endure the approaching 
winter should be provided as well with a coat of fle sh 
as of wool. If he goes into the winter strong, it is 

sasy to bring him out strong in the spring ; but if he 
is thin in flesh in the fall, 
given will not bring him up. A peck in December 
is better than a bushel in March —an ounce of pre- 
ventive is better than a pound of cure. But the un- 
lucky man will say, his sheep wont eat hay, he carried 
them an arm-full a few days ago, and they ran over it 
and tramped it in the mud; as for grain, he never 
thought it necessary to to be given until February, 
when sheep got w eak. 

Now if the unlucky man will put his hay in racks 
to prevent its being trampled under foot, and wil I] 
adopt his ne »ighbor’s mode of feeding, he will f find in 
March that there is more in management than in 
luck. Uncre Bitty. 

Coshocton County, O., November, 1852. 

' ht, and what he 


Remarks —UNCLE BILLY is rig says of 


sheep is equally true of horses and cattle; an ill-conditioned 
animal on the first of December had best be knocked on the 
head ; 
if it do not die in March —Eps. 


—_— 2ceer 


the chances are that it will not pay for wintering even 


Professor Mapes and the Wheat Crop of Ohio. 





In the excellent remarks of Professor Mapes, made 
at the third Ohio State Fair in this city, we notice a 
statement in reference to the wheat crop of Ohio in 
the early days, that seems to usa little out of the way. 

The Professor states that the averge of wheat per 
acre in Ohio and New York has fallen from 35 bush- 
els to 15, and infers that it is in consequence of bad 
cultivation and the exhaustion of the soil. 

The present average does not, it is true, exceed 16 
bushels, if we except the last three years. But there 
never was a time when the average was 35 bushels 
and probably it never exceeded 20, 

There are no statistics for the early days of Ohio 
husbandry ; but our recollection and the information 
derived from the earliest setlers goes back 40 years, 
and during that period 20 bushels per acre would, we 
think, be too high an average. 

In 1844, during a survey of Hamilton county with 
reference to the state of agriculture, one hundred and 
twenty-seven farmers gave the general average of their 
wheut crop, extending through their whole experience, 
in some cases 50 years. The average was sixteen and 
a half bushels per acre. 

Our first official statistics on the subject are the 
census returns of 1839. 

All general opinions of crops we have found too 
hich. and wenerally based on the dest crops. 
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all the grain that can be | 
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We have always found that a farmer in his first 
reply puts it too high, and on reflection and after stri- 
king out the bad years and short crops, falls mate- 
riaily. 

We think the average of wheat is greater now than 
it was fen years since, and is rapidly improving. It 
may, as Prof. Mapes intimates, be easily brought to 
25 bushels per acre, and witha perfect husbandry to 
35, as the English have done.—Okio Farmer. 

2 2eeen 


Keeping Sweet Potatoes. 


Vou. VIII. 


Mr. Epitor :—My method for keeping sweet po- 
tatoes through the winter, is to put them up in the fall 
in barrels or boxes, with alternate layers of wheat chaff 
and potatoes, and set them in the room by the cook- 
ing stove. We have them thus preserved i in barrels, 
now good for the table, having been kept safely thro’ 
the past severe winter. It frequently froze in the 
room, 

To save well, they should be dug when the ground 
is suitable, and after drying a few hours in the sun 
and air, packed immediate ly away. The vessels 
should be kept off the floor, so no dampness can effect 
the chalf. cn Be 

Meadow Farm. O., March, 1852. 

Western Agriculturist. 

Remarks.—Our friend Geo. HapGcoon, Esq., of Trumbull 
county, has been noted as a successful keeper of sweet po- 
tatoes. His practice has been to put them in boxes, packed 
in dry sand, and kept in a dry place at a temperature between 
40 and 50 degrees, both to avoid freezing and sprouting.—Eps, 

“7-727 + = 
The Indiana State Fair. 

This exhibition which was held at Indianapolis, last 
month seems to have met the high expectations of 
our neighbors over the line. We have carefully no- 
ticed the various reportsand cannot find that the show 
differed materially from the other good shows this sea- 
son. The number of awards is very large and upon 
a great variety of articles. The Cattle, both short 
horns and Devons, made the best show: next the 
horses, after these, sheep, hogs, fowls and all manner 
of produce and manufactured goods, of which, to par- 
ticularize, would only be to repeat what hundreds of 
thousands have seen at all the great exhibitions this 
season. 

The Journal says “ not a single accident occurred 
to mar the harmony of the occasion. Throughout, the 
weather has been most propitious. Nothing has hap- 
pened to cause regret, save the want of adequate pre- 
paration to entertain the strangers present. Of the 
strangers present, a considerable number were from 
Kentucky, among whom were several of their best 
stock-growers. This intercourse, binding together all 
in good will and fellowship, is not the least of the 
cood effects of State Fairs. Prejudice is removed, 
and friendship is substituted in its stead. 

The amount taken in for admission is between 
$4,600 and $4,700—enough to defray the expenses, 
and to return to the State the loan of $2,000 made to 
the State Board.” 

The Sentinel remarks : “some pockets were picked, 
and some money and other articles were lost, as was 
to be expected, but probably no serious inconvenience 
followed to the sufferers. We believe all, or nearly 
all who visited the city found some kind of accommo- 
dations—as good as could be expected, considering 
the crowd, which on Thursday was estimated to be 
from 45,000 to vanes persons.” 

--eo + _ 

(<7 When we have practice d goed actions awhile, 
they become easy ; we begin to take pleasure in them ; 
when they please us, we do them frequently, and by 
frequency of acts they grow into a habit. 
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GEO. CAMPBELL’S FRENCIL MERINO STILTEEP, 


Messrs. Evrrors—I send you an engraving from a 
Daguerreotype, of a group of French Sheep imported 
by Wa. Cuambertatn, Esq., of Red Hook, New York, 
and myself, one year since. 

The buck “ Matchless,” represented in the above 
cut, is three years old, and weighed on the first of last 
March, 261 lbs. His fleece of one year’s growth, was 
20 Ibs. 12 oz., after losing a portion of it on the sea 
voyage. As to the shape, constitution, thickness, and 
fineness of wool, this buck is considered by all who 
have examined him, to be equal to any of the breed 
He was my first choice in France, and was very much 
admired there, especially by some gentlemen from 
Australia, who owned large flocks of sheep, and were 
in France for the purpose of buying bucks to cross 
with their sheep, which originated in Germany. One 
of these gentlemen informed me that his number 
already reached 44,000, and that he intended to increase 
it until it reached 100,000. 

This man alone wanted 100 bucks for the service of 
his own sheep. He also informed me that others from 
his country were making preparations to travel in 
France and Spain, for the especial purpose of select- 
ing sheep, with a view toincrease the weight of fleece, 
and if possible to retain the fineness. So yousee that 
not only we “Americans” have the “sheep fever,” 
but that it is rapidly spreading over almost the whole 
world. 

The live weight of the ewes here represented, is 
about 125 Ibs. each. The average live weight of our 
whole flock of this breed, after having been shorn, did 
not vary much from 100 lbs. 

The uverage weight of fleece of the whole flock, 12 
Ibs. 8 oz. In selecting the sheep, I regarded a large 
size as a matter of secondary consideration, choosing 
those that would produce the most fire wool, according 
to the cost of keeping. 

It is believed by many that the French Merinoes 
require more than ordinary feed and attention, to keep 
them in good condition ; but my experience with them, 
thus far, leads me to the conclusion that they will 
thrive well on ordinary keeping. They require noth- 
ing but a good pasture during the summer season. I 
gave mine nothing more. They are well adapted to 
our climate, and will bear exposure to storms equally 


as well as any sheep in the country. A portion of 


ours were turned off to pasture last June, and came to 
their winter quarters looking remarkably well. They 
had no grain of any description, nor were they shel- 
tered from a single storm during the season. 

Although the French sheep possess many desirable 
qualities, [ should be unwilling to say that they are 
yreatly superior to all other breeds in every particular, 
but believe that all experienced and impartial judges 
admit that they possess the following points, viz: 

1. A good vigorous constitution. 

That they carry a heavy fleece of wool, of a fair 
crade, and 

That they are gentle and docile in their disposi- 
tions, with an easy propensity to fatten. 

It is my belief that the above qualities are better 
combined in the French sheep than in any others ; but 
where wool alone is the object, I am of the opinion 
that there are other varieties of the Merino, of a less 
size, which will yield as much or more wool, and of a 
finer quality, in proportion to their size, and conse- 
quently the cost of keeping, than those under consid- 
eration. 

There are, perhaps, some few improved flocks of the 
old Spanish stock, that will ccmpare favorably with 
the French sheep, for the profitable production of wool ; 
but the variety to which I have more particular refer- 
ence is the Silesian Merino, of which I will send you 
un engraving, and describe in some future number. 

Geo. CAMPBELL. 

West Westminster, Vt., 1852 

2 2eeF -_ 

Tuscarawas County.—Since making up our last 
No. we have received a communication from our excel- 
lent friend, Stock wELL, who concurs with our corres- 
pondent “Spectator” in saying that the Tuscarawas 
fair was eminently successful. He says: 

“The premium list, it is believed, was the largest 
ever offered by any county society in the State; and 
there were competitors for nearly every premium, be- 
sides a large number on the discretionary list. * * 

‘ All this imorovement in the various kinds of farm 
stock and agricultural implements, is mainly attributa- 
ble to the influence exerted by our society.” 

We appreciate the favor of this society, in awarding 
a considerable number of copies of our paper as pre 
miums.—Ens. 
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Glandular Tumors--Cause and Remedy. 





In the O. Cultivator for November 1, “R. M.” in- 
quires concerning tumors upon the wind-pipe of his 
lambs. It is difficult to speak with certainty of such 
local diseases without inspection of the parts diseased, 
but I will say what appears to me the probable cause, 
treatment and prevention of this disease. 

There are very many small glands placed in various 
parts of the body, of all animals. Many of them are 
placed about the throat and jaws. When the blood of 
such young animals, or their dams, is impure, by feed- 
ing upon young or rank relaxing grasses, or other bad 
food, their glands are very apt to become enlarged, and 
to become livid or otherwise discolored in appearance. 
In such cold, wet weather as during the last spring, 
the glands of the throats of all animals are more par- 
ticularly liable to disease than at any other times. 
Hence the disease concerning which R. M. makes in- 
quiry. For such diseases, where incident to man in 
these times, physicians give small doses of iodide of 
potassium and various other remedies. 

Tocure such diseases in lambs would cost more time 
and trouble than they are worth. The best method 
is, to keep the ewes always in such condition as toin- 
ternal bodily health, that they will not produce such 
diseased Jambs. For the principles and mode of 
effecting this purpose with certainty, I would refer R. 
M. to my work on sheep, where he wil] see the subject 
fully explained. H. J. Canrievp. 

lh EMARKS.—We are glad of an opportunity to call attention 
to the valuable work of our correspondent, on the breeds, 
We learn that 
a new edition of this work has been brought out by C. M 
Saxton, of N, Y.—Eps. 


management, structure and diseases of sheep, 


— ooo + 

Manontnc County.—Little Mahoning was never 
behind at an agricultural fair. This year she’ has 
maintained her character for successful competition 
with her elder sisters. We extract from the Canfield 
Sentinel : 

The crowd of anxious and delighted spectators was 
larger than on any former occasion of the kind in this 
county. 

The two trains of working oxen from different town- 
ships, contained nearly fifty ycke each, and presented 
a very fine appearance. They were attached to large 
wagons beautifully and tastefully decorated, one of 
which contained a band of music. The respective 
deputies managed the trains with a great deal of skill. 
The train of horses did not contain the number required 
by the rules of the society to draw the first premium, 
though the owners of the team are entitled to muctl. 
credit for making the display. The horses composing 
the train were fine and meritorious specimens of that 
kind of stock. 

The number of working oxen and steers entered for 
exhibition was fifty-one pairs, which together with the 
train made over three hundred head, exclusive of the 
full blood and cross breeds, amounting to some fifty 
or sixty head. In addition to these there were some 
eighty head of grade cattle presented. The cattle de- 
partment embraced some of the best specimens in the 
western country, and shows a constantly increasing 
interest in the growth and improvement of stock. The 
number of draught horses was upwards of forty, and 
the number of carriage and saddle horses was over 
seventy. Both of these classes contained many ani- 
mals of superior merit and excellence, and proved that 
our farmers and citizens generally are paying consid- 
erable attention to this noble creature. 


. | 
There were sixty-one head of sheep presented, em- 


bracing specimens of the Saxon, Merino, Southdown, 


and Longwool, some of which were very fine and beau- 
tiful. 
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though not as extensive as the facilities of the county 


for such purposes would warrant. Mrs. Homer Brain- 
ard, Mrs. J M. Edwards, Miss Mell, Miss Wadsworth 
and Miss Ritter delighted a large and admiring crowd 
of spectators with exhibitions of equestrianism. 

The show of domestic manufactures and fancy arti- 
cles, was very extensive and beautilul, for which the 
ladies deserve all the honor. The display of fruits and 
flowers was very fair for the season, and manifested 
much taste in the contributors. Many vegetables of 
superior quality were presented, some specimens of 
which were entirely new in this region. ‘The annual 
address was delivered by S.C. Clarke, Esq.. of Canfield. 


Gavia County.—The quantity and quality of agri- 
cultural products greatly surpassed the exhibition of 
last year. The variety of apples exhibited was larger. 
Mr. Middleswarth exhibited twenty-six varieties of 
apples, wrich were very much admired, as was the 
same fruit belonging to Mr. Guthrie. We certainly 
never saw better varieties or larger and nicer fruit any 
The show of vegetables was small, but excel- 
lent in quality—the same is true of the products of the 
dairy. The articles in the ladies’ department were 
the most extensive, and they are entitled to the thanks 
of the society for making that part of the fair so attrac- 
tive. The stock presented on the second day was not 
large, but fair. We uotice that increased attention 
had been given to sheep—especially is this the case 
with Capt. J. Devacht, of this place, and Mr. L. Titus, 
of Cheshire. 

In most of the departments of the fair. the number 
exhibited was less than we had hoped to have seen. 
Yet it was, in most cases, larger than last year, and in 
quality showed a very marked improvement. The 
number present, on both days, exceeded any gathering 
in Gallipolis this year. We understand that the num- 
ber of members was greatly increased, which will 
enable the society to extend its premium list, its num- 
bers and amount, while at the same time it secures a 
more extended interest.—Journal. 

Derrance County.—The display of fruit, vegetables, 
stock and implements was creditable, showing an in- 
crease of interest since the last, and promising still 
better for the future. The very pleasant weather, the 
presence of many ladies, the general good feeling and 
deep intetest manifested in agricultural improvement, 
made this an agreeable occasion. ‘The county society 
is now permanently established. The entries of this 
year number 195, being a considerable increase on last 
year.—Defiance Democrat. 


Locan County.—We remember to have said, on 
the occasion of the First Agricultural Fair in this 
county, that the seconp would be a sight worth jour- 
neying miles to see. That those who attended the 
recent exposition, Agricultural, Horticultural and Me- 
chanical, of the wealth and resources of Logan county 
will attest the verification of that prediction, we have 
not the slightest doubt. Of the thousands who were 
The grounds selec- 
ted by the directors elicited universal commendation; 
and in truth, better could not have been selected if 
those gentleman had had choice of all the land in the 
vicinity. It is sufficiently high and rolling, conveni- 


ent to the very best water, and adorned by a slpendid 


growth of young and thrifty forest trees of many vari- 
es. It is enclosed by a well built and durable board 
fence, erected at considerable cost ; but the expendi- 
ture is a judicious one. The enclosure will endure for 
many years. The weather on the first day was most 
delightful—mild and sunny. On the morning of the 
second there was a slight rain ; but at noon it cleared 
off, and all was pleasant. The address was in all re- 


_spects worthy of the universally conceded ability of its 
Of dairy products there was a fair display,| author—Hon. Richard 8S. Canby.—Logan Gazette. 
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Union County Fair. 


Eps. O. Cuttivator :—Seldom has it fallen to my 
lot to witness a more joyful and interesting occasion 
than at Marysville, yesterday. The day being re- 
markably fine, many females were present, whose 
sunny countenances lent a charm to the scene. The 
specimens of their handicraft, though creditable, scarce 
equalled those shown last year. This is a progressive 
age, and we hope the females will not be the first to 
make a retrograde movement. Quite a variety of 
noble apples from the orchards of Wm. Hamilton, A. 
A. Woodruff, Samuel Marsh and others ; large beets, 
potatoes and mammoth heads of cabbage, were shown. 
Only one pair of fowls, of the Shanghae breed, were 
on the ground; from this we may conclude that the 
poultry business is at a low ebbin ourcounty. But the 
sheep, hogs and cattle shown, would not disgrace any 
county or country, and certainly do credit to those who 
raised them. A marked improvement in this depart- 
ment is being made every year. Some good horses 
were exhibited, but, taken as a whole, they were not 
so good as I had expected to see. The gathering 
was large, and it was pleasant to see many intelli- 
gent farmers present from adjoining counties. 

Farmers should make sure to have their winter fruit 
picked off before the second of next month, as it is 
predicted with some degree of certainty, that there 
will be a general Hail storm about that time. [We 
had a slight Hale storm.—Eb. | 

Respectfully yours, 

Union Co., O., 10th mo. 22d. 


Uncte Ben. 


Seneca County Farr.—An interesting account of 
this fair is given by Dr. Sprague, in the Ohio Farmer, 
from which we extract the following : 

About eight thousand persons were supposed to be 
present ; and the exhibition was highly creditable to 
the farmers and mechanics of Seneca, and has had the 
effect to more completely enlist all classes in the en- 
terprise. 

A number of choice, thorough-bred cattle were ex- 
hibited, and more are promised for next year. Over 
one hundred horses were entered, and the entries of 
sheep would have done credit to any county in the 
State. 

A tent one hundred feet in length, was over-stocked 
with fruit, garden products, domestic and mechanical 
productions. 

An excellent address was delivered by W. P. No-| 
ble, Esq., of Tiffin, when the thousands of gratified | 
visitors returned to their homes, with many promises | 
to swell the entries in 1853. 

The State and County Fairs of Ohio, will rapidly | 
enhance the value of good farms and good stock} 
throughout the State ; and the avocation of husbandry, 
heretofore looked upon as a “ necessary toil,” a kind 
of drudgery, a disreputable calling, imposed upon a| 
portion of mankind, who only know how to plow, and| 
plant, and toil, is suddenly becoming “ highly respect- | 
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Practice of Shoeing Horses. 
By Cuartes Percivat, Vet’y Surgeon Royal Artillery. 


Mr. Epirorn — Sir: I have lately been devoting 
much attention to shoeing, and flatter myself that the 
horses under my care are as well shod as any in her 
majesty’s service. 

The shoe I found in use here was made concave 
next to the foot, and flat on the ground surface, than 
which, in my opinion, nothing can be worse. This 
shoe I have had reserved, making the latter as concave 
as the foot will possibly admit of, leaving only suffi- 
cient room between the shoe and the foot for the 
pricker to pass freely round, to remove dirt, &c. To 
the heels of the shoe I have given an inclined plane 
outwards on the foot surface, with three nails on the 
inside and four on the outside. The heels, instead of 
being cut off straight, are well sloped, and about the 
same thickness as the toe. The shoe one third as 
thick at the heel as the toe, recommended by the late 
professor, the majority of our horses could not travel 
in. There are many pernicious practices which smiths 
in general, if left to themselves, fall into, viz: 

1. Mutilating the frogs by improper cutting. I have 
at length got my farriers to understand, that the only 
part of the frog which ever requires cutting, unless 
ragged, is the point, to prevent the sensible frog being 
bruised between it and the coffin bone. 

2. Inflicting serious injury to the crust, by an im- 
proper use of the rasp, but especially the coarse side 
of It. 

3. In fitting the shoes, by cutting too much out of the 
crust at the toe, to admit the clip. The shoe is conse- 
quently set too far back, instead of being fitted tull to 
the crust, and afrerwards rasping away the crust, mak- 
ing the foot, in fact, to fit the shoe, instead of the shoe 
to fit the foot. This is a faulty practice, and very se- 
riously so, which smiths in general are veryapt to fall 
into ; one, too, which renders the crust shelly, for that 
part into which the nails are driven from time to time, 
is in this way rendered weak. 

4. In turning shoes, smithsin general do not attend 
sufficiently to bevelling or sloping the edge of the shoe 
from the foot to the ground surface, which I consider 


|of great importance, especially if horses are given to 


cut or interfere in their action. 

5. Cutting the heels of the shoe off straight. This is 
also a very bad practice. If well sloped, like a shoe 
for hunting, to which there cannot be any objection, 
they are less liable to be pulled off by the hind shoe 
catching in them, and contribute more to the safety 
of both horse and rider. 

6. Leaving the inner edges of the hind shoes at the toe 
sharp, which, if rounded, will in a great measure pre- 
vent overreaches, as well as render the fore shoes less 
liable to be pulled off by their catching in the heels of 
the former. Squaring the toe of the hind shoe for 
horses that forge, or “ carry the hammer and pincers,” 
as it is termed, leaving the horn projecting over the 


able.” Lawyers, doctors, clergymen, gentlemen of| shoe, is,in my opinion, good as a general rule, not 
leisure, retired merchants and speculators, are discov- | only preventing that unpleasant oise, but rendering 
ering that AGRICULTURE, when intelligently pursued, | horses less liable to overreach and pull off their fore 
is the most healthful, independent and “ respectable” | shoes, provided, however, attention be paid to rounding 
calling of the present day. Farmers’ sons and daugh-| the inner edge. 

ters, who formerly thought it a disgrace to be born! 7. In rasping the under part of the clinches, farriers 
and reared in the country, are rie discovering | are very apt to apply the edge of the rasp improperly 
that all eyes are turned to the “rural districts,” and| to the crust, forming a deep groove round the same, 
they in their turn are putting on aristocratic “airs.” | which cannot but be injurious to the foot, and, together 
And who sha!l say that he who earns his bread by | with taking away too much of the crust in finishing 





honest labor, shall not sport his sleek team and com- 
fortable family carriage ? 

These changes in the aspect of things, are the 
result of Agricultural reading, and Fairs. And who 
shall attempt to place proper estimate upon these in- 
centives to improvement ? 


off the foot, must have a tendency to render it shelly. 
Curving the shoe at the toe, after the French fashion, 
where horses go near the ground, I am very fond of ; 
but I cannot see any advantage in it as a general 
practice.— Velerinarian. 

Portobello Barracks, Dublin. 
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OUR NEW VOLU ME-=--1853. 

Our next number will contain the prospectus for the 
coming year, by which our readers will discover that 
our course is still onwWARD, and our aim IMPROVEMENT. 
The size of our sheet will be slightly enlarged and its 
appearance improved, while the character of its con- 


tents shal] be fully maintained. The terms will re- 


main as heretofore, and those who make up and send 
us clubs of nine or more subscribers will have their 
names inscribed on our “ Rott or Honor,” as last 
year, and packages of choice seeds from Europe sent 
to them free of postage. We have already written to 
personal friends in England to procure the seeds, and 
send them as soon as the assortment of the new crop 


can be completed. Some rare articles may be expect- 


ed, and we advise our friends to begin early so as to 
be sure of securing the requisite number of names. 
(<> Wow is a good time to show copies of the paper 


to your neighbors and invite them to subscribe. 7) 
roe —_ 

NOMINATIONS FOR THE STaTE Boarp.—We have 
been requested to propose four additional names as 
suitable candidates tor membership of the State Board, 
viz : Gen. Dwight Jarvis of Stark county, Israel Dille of 
Licking county, Wm. H. H. Taylor of Hamilton coun- 
ty, and Gen. Jas. T. Worthington of Ross county. 
These and the one named in our last, (Wm. H. Ladd, 
of Jefferson county,) are well known and very suitable 
persons for the office. Others may be nominated in 
our next paper if it is desired. 

aon % 
The Annual Meeting. 
TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION BY THE DELEGATES, &C. 

As promised in our last, we now offer a few suggest- 
Ions in regard to matters deserving attention at the 
annual meeting of the State Board, to be held on the 
8th of December, proximo. 

The law provides that each county agricultural so- 
ciety in the State may be represented at this meeting 
by its president or delegate, and these presidents or 
delegates shall for the time being be ex-officio mem- 


bers of the State Board, for the purpose of consultation | 


and advice, &c.; hence this meeting is in fact a con- 
vention of the most active friends of agricultural im- 
provement assembied from all parts of the State ; and 
now that so much is being done in a majority of the 
counties to promote this cause, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that more interest than heretofore will be mani- 
fested in regard to this meeting, and that subjects of 
grave importance will be discussed by those who may 
be present. Andas there can be no objection to oth- 
er persons, besides regular delegates, attending the 
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meeting and taking part in the discussions, we hope 
‘that other friends of the cause, and especially officers 
of county societies will be present. 

The management of County Societies and Fairs, we 
think, is a subject which it would be profitable to dis- 
cuss—as all who have attempted such duties well 
know how much is gained by a little experience ; and 
{if those who have been most successful would inform 
others in regard to their modes of proceding, it would 
|no doubt be highly useful; and all would be interested 
in the discussion of the question, how can the interest 
in county societies and Fairs be maintained ! 

Awarding of premiums on farm management, with 
jreference to the amount of profit derived without in- 
jury to the land ; and on farm improvements, as drain- 
ing or reclaiming wet lands, &c., are matters deserving 
}attention and discussion ; also, the best means of se- 
curing more competition for premiums on crops, as it is 
found that but few persons are willing to compete for 
this class of premiums as offered by the county so- 
cieties or the State Board, and as much advantage 
might result from the publication of the modes of cul- 
ture of premium crops, it isdesirable that more general 
competition should be encouraged. 

Some amendment of the Rules established by the 
Board for the government of county societies we have 
heard spol.en of as desirable. Of course this meeting 
will be the proper time to discuss such matters and 
give the Board “ advice” in relation to them. Soalso 
in regard to the management of the State Fairs, the 
articles for which premiums are, or are not awarded, 
the amount or kind of premiums, the mode of appoint- 
ing awarding committees, the general doings and ex- 
penditures of the Board, the annual report, &c., are all 
matters that may properly be discussed at this meeting, 
and we doubt not the Board would be glad to know 
the views of their constituents in regard thereto — and 
if any of them are not willing that their doings past or 
prospective should be made a subject of discussion, the 
delegates, who may be supposed to have an equal in- 
terest in the progress of agriculture, ought to know it. 

| A trial of Implements and Machinery, more exten- 
sive and thorough than that of last year, it is thought 
by many, should be had the coming summer; and it is 
believed that the State Board could easily aford the 
expense of such a trial each year if a judicious econ- 
omy were to be exercised in expenditures for less use- 
ful purposes. The introduction of new and important 
agricultural machines or implements from other States 
or countries, when not likely to be soon effected by 
private enterprize, it is also believed might yery prop- 
erly be done by the State Board. 

Agricultural Education is a subject of grave impor- 
tance, which should not be overlooked. Now that so- 

|cieties and fairs have awakened a general interest in 
the improvement of the farm stock and products of our 
| State, it is surely time to devise some measures of im- 
proving the Farmers and Propucers, by affording 
them better facilities for obtaining a knowledge of the 
principles of science upon which the practice of the‘r 
profession is based. Thissubject is now engaging the 
'attention of some of the best minds in other States, 
and should occupy a prominent place in the delibera- 
tions and doings of the State Board. 

| The Distribution of the Annual Reports among the 
members of the county societies, is a matter that we 
have on several occasions advocated, and the conven- 
tions have approved the suggestions, but not being 
urged upon the Legislature by the State Board, whose 
duty it is to do it, no action has been had in regard to 
the matter, and the volumes are still distributed 
with so little system that most of them fail to reach 
those who would most prize them or be benefitted by 
| their perusal ; or if received at all, at so late a period 
| that their freshness and interestare gone. The costof 
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publishing these reports for the past three years has 
been greater than most persons imagine, and is mostly 
paid by the farmers of Ohio in faxes, and all must ad- 
mit that this expenditure ought to have been the means 
of accomplishing ten fold the amount of good that it 
has done, in promoting agricultural improvement. 
27*2eee 

(<7 A mistake occurred in our office, by which 
copies of the previous number (Oct. 15) were sent to 
a few of our subscriberr instead of the list number, 
(Nov. 1.) Those who have received wrong papers 
will oblige us by requesting their postmaster to return 
them to us with the name of the office on the package, 
and we will send right ones. 

Farr or THE American IxstiTuTe aT New York.— 
The Twenty-Fifth Annual Fair of the American In- 
stitute was opened on the 5th day of October last, and 
closed on the first week in November, after four weeks 
of unusual interest. The number of visiters was some 
200,000, and the receipts about $25,000. Gen. Tall- 
made, the President of the Institute, delivered the 
closing address. Among the awards of medals, we 
notice one for fine wool to H. N. Dox of Nelson coun- 
ty, Virginia, and to W. F. Ketchum of Buffalo, N. Y., 
for a mowing and reaping machine. 


Metropouitan Mecnanic’s INstTituTE. —An associa- 
tion under this title has recently been formed at 
Washington, of which Prof. Henry has been elected 
president. They have issued a circular announcing 
an exhibition for the promotion of Mechanics, Manu- 
ractures, and Commerce, to be opened on the 24th of 
February next, in the new Hall, in the east wing of 
the Patent Office. The friends of the association are 
sanguine of success. 

Tue Wayne County Inpiana Fairn.—We met 
several persons at Eaton who were present at this 
Fair, and they spoke in glowing terms of the display 
of fine stock, of farm and garden products, and of the 
vast turn out of spectators; the whole affording the 
best of proof that the spirit of improvement pervades 
the farmers of that portion at least of Indiana. (In- 
deed, we had only to look over our list of subscribers 
thereabouts for a satisfactory evidence of this fact.) 
A large number of Durham cattle were shown, some 
of them temarkably fine animals, mostly trom Ken- 
tucky importations. Mr. L. G. Collins, late of Ohio, 
exhibited a number of thorough-bred Devon and Here- 
ford cattte, also a fine lot of Spanish and French 
Merino and Saxon sheep. Numerous other fine lots 
of sheep were on the ground, and a good display of 
horses, with pigs, poultry, &c. The Horticultural, 
Dairy and Domestic departments were also well rep- 
resented. A good address was delivered by John 
Woods, Esq., of Hamilton, O., our late Auditor of 
State. 

A Western Fruit Book has long been a desidera- 
tum, and we take pleasure in announcing that Mr. F. 
R. Elliott is now engaged on a work of this kind which 
he designs to publish the coming spring. Mr. E. as 
is well known, has long been at work taking notes of 
the varieties of fruits in Ohio and other States and 
collecting materials for a book of this kind; and with 
the advice and assistance of Dr. Kirtland and other 
Western pomologists we doubt not he will produce a 
work of much value. 

“THe Horticutturist” wi!l commence the new 
year at Rochester, N. Y. with P. Barry, Esq. as editor. 
Mr. B. has edited for several years the horticultural 


department of the Genesee Farmer with much ability. | 


He is a practical nurseryman, florist and pomologist, 
a gentleman of fine taste and enthusiastically devoted 
to his profession. We know of no person in this 
country better qualified to occupy the place, of the 
lamented Down1Ne as editor of this favorite magazine. 
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“ Tne Country GENTLEMAN” is the suggestive title 
of a new paper to be commenced shortly at Albany, 
N.Y. by that veteran agricultural publisher LuTHer 
Tucker, Esq. It is to be a handsome weekly sheet 
devoted to matters pertaining to the farm, the garden. 
and the world in general. We predict for it a success- 
ful and highly useful career. Terms $2 a year. 


“THe Acricuttor.” We like this title, the new 
paper of our old friend A. B. Allen, Esq. of New York, 
and we cordially welcome him back to the editorial 
ranks, though we fear he will find the field to which 
he returns, already as thickly cropped as the strength 
of the soil will warrant. 

AcricutturaL Lectures.—Professor Shepherd, of 
Western Reserve College, has commenced his annual 
course of Lectures and experiments on the different 
soils and rocks of northern Ohio, and on ores,coal beds, 
and the profits of various crops. These lectures will 
be highly valuable to the agriculturist.—Clev. Plain 
D aler. 

as --—2eo* ———— 
World’s Fair in New York in 1853. 

We have forborne to spe:k of the proposed Exhi- 
bition in Reservoir Square, N. Y., until we felt some 
assurance that it would be carried successfully through. 
The Crystal Palace has been conmenced with the ex- 
pectation that it will be finished by the first of May 
next. We have seen a beautiful design of this ede- 
fice, which is to be of iron and glass, the ground plan 
forms an octagon, surmounted by a Greek cross, with 
a dome over the intersection: extreme length and 
breadth 365 feet each, height of dome 148 feet, ground 
area 4 acres. 

The Scientific American says: The first column of this 
intended edifice was raised on Saturday the 30th ult., 
in the presence of Governor Hunt, Mayor Kingsland, 
Archbishop Hughes, Senator Beekman, and other dis- 
tingnished individuals. The pillar was raised into its 
place at 124 o’clock by a derrick am‘d the enthusiastic 
shouts of the spectators and firing of cannon. At the 
conclusion of the ceremonies, Mr. H. Meggs called 
for“ Three cheers for the Crystal Paiace,” which was 
loudly responded to, and immediately afterwards the 
assemblage separated. 

-ee fF 

Betmont County.—The Annual Fair of the Bel- 
mont County Agricultural Society, held in this place 
on Tuesday and Wednesday iast (Oct. 19th and 20th), 
was the best one in every respect that the society has 
ever held. The display of stock, farming implements, 
vegetables, fruits, fancy work, flowers, &c., &c., was 
first rate, and reflected credit upon those who had rais- 
ed, produced and manufactured them. The show of 
horses, cattle, sheep, and poultry was unusually good, 
both in quality and quantity. 

The new Agricultural Hall, which, by the indefati- 
gable exertions of the building committee, had been 
erected for the occasion, and beautifully decorated by 
the ladies, is elegant, and the arrangements most com- 
plete. It was well filled with articles, and continually 
crowded with visitors, the number of which was far 
beyond all precedent or calculation. On Wednesday 
afternoon the annual address was delivered by Gov. 
Shannon.—St. Clairsville Gazette. 

Woop County.—This society held its second Fair 
at Perrysburg on the 6th and 7th of October. We 
had occasion to notice last year a peculiar feature in 
this society, viz: reports from the several townships, 
embracing information on Agricultural products, Me- 
chanics, Trade, and general business. These reports 
this year are still more full and interesting, giving lo- 
cal information of especial interest to citizens of the 
county, and which, if preserved, will form a running 
| history of industriel improvement and progress. 
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Montgomery County Fair -- Dayton == Next State 
Fair. 

The farmers of Montgomery county, though rather 
slow, seem to be waking up to the subject of agricul- 
tural improvement, and are determined that their fer- 
tile and wealthy county shall be numbered with those 
engaged in associated efforts to promote this cause. 
The Fair at Dayton the past month was the first held 
in that county for some years past, and being a new 
thing with most of the officers of the Society, the ar- 
rangements were in some respects defective. The 
farmers, too, felt more disposed to come and see what 
others might exhibit than to bring their own articles 
to help make up the display. Consequently, the 
amount of stock was not as great as we had expected 
to see, or as creditable to the county as we think will 
be shown next year. 

Quite a number of good cattle were exhibited, in- 
cluding some good Durhams, belonging to the Shaker 
community at Watervliet, and others. Of horses there 
was a fine display—better than many counties in the 
State can exhibit. Sheep and hogs were not abun- 
dant or remarkable. 
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Implements were very good and | 


as numerous as we could expect to see, with no better | 


arrangements for exhibiting. 
E. Thresher & Co., and O. Kittridge & Co., of Day- 
ton, furnishing the principal part. 

The indoor exhibition was held in a large store-room, 


which was hastily but tastefully decorated for the oc- | 


casion by the ladies of Dayton. Among the wall dec- 
orations was one device which struck us as deserving 
especialmention. It wasa large wreath of oak leaves, 
with the name of “ DownineG ” in the centre, and a tie 
of black crape at the top. Under this was a long 
table loaded with splendid apples ard other fruits, and 
boquets of choice flowers. Another range of tables 
through the centre of the hall was filled with beautiful 
house plants, mostly from the garden of our old friend 
Jennison. The assurtment of apples from R. W. 


can hardly be excelled. The butter was very good, 
and we were told that the advance in price, together 
with the railroad facilities, had created quite an active 
trade in this article. 

As a whole the Fair was a creditable one for a new 
Society, and the interest manifested by those present 
was such as to lead all to resolve that next year 
should witness a much greater display. It is the in- 
tention, we understand, to procure grounds and fit them 
up for the use of the Society, and take more efficient 
measures to interest the farmers generally throughout 
the county in these great means of improvement. 
Our friend Jas. McGrew is the newly elected Presi- 
dent, and if he goes to work in this matter with the 
energy and intelligence which mark his character, 
there can be no doubt as tothe result. 

Dayton has progressed rapidly in population and 
improvements of late, and is really one of the most 
beautiful and flourishing cities in this State, or in the 
Union. The magnificent court couse and splendid 
new Hotel, (Phillips House,) with numerous tasteful 
and substantial dwellings, churches, stores, &c., give 
evidence of wealth and prosperity which cannot be 
mistaken. 

In proof of the public spirit of the Daylonians, we 
would mention that several of the leading citizens in- 
formed us that it was the intention to petition the 
Board of Agriculture, at its meeting in December, to 
appoint the next State Fair to be held at Dayton! Our 


first thought was that the place was not large enough | 


to accommodate the people on such an occasion ; but 
we were reminded that besides their proverbial hospi- 


tality, they are now well supplied with hotels, and by | 


next fall they will have four or five lines of railroad 
leading to and from the city, all of which would arrange 


The establishments of | 


| 
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so as to carry thousands of people out from the city 
to the surounding places at night and back in the 
morning, during the Fair, at a very trifling expense ; 
and these railroads, together with the canal and 
numerous turnpikes, afford the very best facilities 
for collecting the stock, machinery, and other articles 
for a State exhibition, as well as bringing the people 
from all parts to witness it. Then, too, the location 
is in one of the most beautiful and productive farming 
districts in the State, and easy of access from Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton and Springfield, and other manufactu- 
ring towns, from which large contributions would be 
sent. 

Believing as we do that the interests of agriculture 
will be best promoted by having the State Fairs mi- 
gratory—and there being no larger place in the State 
at which it has not yet been held, we certainly think 
that Dayton presents the best claim for this honor at 
the present time ; and if her citizens will back up their 
petition with the requisite assurances in regard to‘ ma- 
terial aid’ and accommodations for the people, we 
presume it will be favorably considered by the State 
Board. 
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Tue Summit County Farr appears to have been 
one of the best of the season. The Beacon says the 
attendance was much Jarger than at any former fair in 
that county, and the exInbition as a whole was far in 
advance of its predecessors. No grounds or buildings 
have yet been secured for the permanent use of the 
society, but we should think this would be done before 


| another year. 


“The Court Room was used this year as the Floral 
department and for the finer works of art. A commit- 


'tee of ladies took charge of it, almost exclusively ; and 


to them belongs the credit of the admirable arrange- 


| ment and beautiful display. 


“On the north side of the court house, a Jarge tem- 


| porary frame building was erected for the display of 


Steele, of Dayton, and John Shaffer, of Taylorsville, | Fancy work, the productions of Workshops, Farming 


Implements, Fruits, Vegetables, &c. The display of 
Fruit surpassed, it was thought, in some respects, that 
at the State Fair. The Vegetables were in magnifi- 


| cent array.” 


The address was delivered by H. Canfield, Esq., of 


| Medina, and is highly spoken of. 


Huron & Erte District Fatr (At Norwalk). The 
werther was fine, the fair grounds well selected and 
prepared, and the exhibition of live stock, farming im- 
plements, fruits, flowers, &c., was the best ever seen 
in the District, and highly honorable to the Society. 
The attendance was larger than at any of the previous 
Fairs, the number of persons visiting the grounds du- 
ring the days of the Fair, being estimated at from eight 
to ten thousand. The Floral Tent was beautifully 
decorated by the hands of the ladies for the occasion. 
In the center was an octagonal] pyramid of flowers, 
twelve feet in height, covered with moss and crowned 
with a rich variety of autumnal foliage. Over fifty 
vases of flowers were tastefully arranged on the steps 
of the pyramid, and on all sides were hung beautiful 
cages filled with Canaries, which filed the air with 
their sweet songs. The Annual Address was deliv- 


‘ered on the grounds on Thursday afternoon, by G. T. 


very successful one. 


Stewart. The Norwalk Band, recently organized, 
made their first public appearance on the occasion, 
and performed in a manner highly creditable to them- 
selves. 

The perfect order which prevailed on the fair grounds 
during the exhibition, in such a concourse of thou- 
sands, was truly remarkable, and reflects honor on the 
character of our citizens.— Reflector. 


Lorain County Farr at Elyria, is represented as a 
Grounds were enclosed and 
buildings erected for the occasion. The display of 
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fruits, vegetables, flowers, and needlework, &c., was | 
a 





particularly fine. That of farm stock and dairy pro- 
ducts was also highly creditable to the county. 

Ross County Farr at Chillicothe, was held this 
year on the farm of Dr. Watts, and appears to have 
been a very pleasant and interesting exhibition. The 
Gazette says : 

“In the large field the stands for cattle judges and | 
the ring for the trial of horses, were constructed. Ev- 
ery thing was admirably arranged, the committees 
having borrowed various excellent ideas from the State 
Fairs held within the last two years. We observed 
a better display of horses than heretofore ; and the 
stocks of cattle were large and fine. It would be in- 
vidious to discriminate, where there was so much ex- 
cellence. Many proceeded on the good rule of bring- 
ing articles and animals, with the laudable purpose of 
swelling the exhibition, and not merely to ‘take the 
premiums.’ 

“ Onthe beautiful grounds surrounding the residence 
of Dr. Watts, were disposed the Agricultural Products 
and Manufactured Articles. In the Mansion were 
displayed the creations of female skill and handicraft, 
in the shape of paintings, embroidery, shell and needle- 
work, in various styles of elegance and beauty. A 
labyrinth of coverlets, quilts, and such like, were dis- 
posed upon lines stretched among the trees in the 
northern portion of the grounds. The attendance was 
very much larger than heretofore—the Secretary things 
fully three times as many as usual were present.” 

Miami County.—The exhibit of stock made was 
creditable to the county. The horses still take the 
lead, however, and in this department we might say 
that the exhibition was highly creditable to the coun- 
ty, and honorable to the exhibitors. 

The cattle, sheep and swine exhibition, though it 
far exceeded that of any previous year, did not come 
up to the measure of what the county can do. 

The second day was devoted to the in-door exhibi- 
tion of grains, fruits, vegetables and manufactured 
articles. We saw enough to convince us that it far 
outstripped anything heretofore attempted in this line 
in Miami county. 

The managers or officers of the Society have done 
nobly this year — let them persevere and their labors 
and efforts will tell upon the agriculture of the coun- 
try.— Troy Times. 

Mercer County.—The first fair of this county was | 
held on the 28th ult., at Celina. The Standard says: 
“Tt was pretty generally attended by citizens from 
different parts of the county, but the articles on exhi- 
bition were not so numerous as might have been. 
Competitions for premiums were light—in many in- 
stances but one article of a kind was introduced. A 
prejudice was created against the fair on account of 
the clause of the regulations requiring the payment of 
an entrance fee, which did not seem to be understood 
among the people —some regarding it as a systeia of 
speculation, which was erroneous. The object of the 
entrance fee was solely for the purpose of defraying 
incidental expenses, and surely, no man should have 
objected to assist in that matter.” 

Scroro County.—The prizes offered by this young 
society seem to have been eagerly raked in, by the 
farmers, mechanics, and women of Scioto. Farm 
stock, implements, vegetables, mechanics’ wares, do- 
mestic manufactures, &c., were all represented. At 
the ladies’ riding match, a bridle was awarded to Miss 
Gates, and awhipto Miss Nurse. We are glad to see 
the river counties looking up. 

ae 2-8 e 

(<> A man who cannot command his temper, his | 
attention, and his countenance, should not think of 
being a man of business. 
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Record of Publications. 

The new year promises to bring out an additional 
supply of periodicals devoted to Agricultural and kindred 
objects. A. B. Allen & Co. of New York, announce 
the “Agricultor,” a weekly publication on general cul- 
tivation. B. Munn, also of New York, proposes the 
“ American Journal of Horticulture,’ as an aspirant 
to the seat left vacant by the lamented Downrne. 

Tue New Enoianp CuttivaTor, in entering upon its 
second volume has assumed a large quarto form, and 
is now one of the handsomest and most interesting of 
our exchanges, especially on the subject of blooded 
poultry ; edited by G. P. Burnham, Boston, weekly, 
$2 a year. 

Tue New York Farmer, which was commenced at 
Rome, N. Y. has been removed to Albany. 

Tue Western Horticutturat Review at Cincin- 
nati, has entered upon its third year. Dr. Warper has 
now a fine field, and he knows how to occupy it. 

Western Reserve Farmer and Darryman. We 
regret to chronicle the demise of this useful cotempo- 
rary at Jefferson. The Ohio Farmer has taken charge 
of its remains. 

Annats or Scrence. We have received the Ist No. 
of a semi-monthly, 16 pages, octavo, styled as above, 
conducted by Hamitton L. Surtu of Cleveland. Itis 
intended as a record of the inventions and improve- 
ments in applied science. The first No. looks well, 
and from what we know of the editor, we feel satisfied 
that he is capable of conducting a useful publication. 
Terms $1 a yearin advance. 

Tue Home Journat is making its annual appeal 
to the public. This is an elegant and useful family 
paper, for which the well known ability of Gen. 
Morris, and N. P. Wits, is a sufficient guarantee. 
Weekly, $2 a year, 107 Fulton street, N. Y. 

Artuur’s Home Gazette, is also an unexceptiona- 
ble family paper, always entertaining and instructive. 
T. S. Artuur, Philadelphia. $2 a year. 

Tue N. Y. Musica, Wortp is a lively sheet, giv- 
ing considerable space to what the editors style first 
rate music, of which we are not competent to judge, 
as our musical connoisseurship does not extend far be- 
yond performances on the fife and drum. The piquant 
Fanny Fern, who is reported to be a sister of the 
editor, R. S. Willis, has been retained as a correspond- 
ent for this publication exclusively. Quarto, Week!y; 
Dyer & Willis. $3 a year. 

- +*.e7o* 

Corn Grass.—A famous stalk of what is called 
corn grass, which grows on the prairies of the West, 
was shown us a few days ago, by I. Dillon, Esq., 
brought by him this fall from Iowa. Itis nearly eight 
eet long—and is quite a curiosity in these parts. 
Also a specimen of prairie grass from the same State, 
which is eaten by horses and cattle with avidity, keep- 
ing them in good condition, without other food.— 
Zanesville Gazette. 

~~7oo — 

Larce Jacx.—The Cincinnati Commercial says 
there was exhibited at the Bourbon county, Ky., Fair 
a Jack 16 hands 14 inches high. It is owned by Jes. 
Price, of Clark county, and Isaac Wright, of Bourbon. 
They have refused four thousand dollars for him. 
Mules are one of the greatest sources of wealth in 
Kentucky. More than thirty thousand of these useful 
animals are yearly sent from that State, bringing into 
it as returns, from three to four millions of dollars. 

a 

(<p If you would rise in the world, you must not 
stop to kick at every cur that barks at you as you pass 
along. 

.--ce7r* 


(¢- The discovery of what is true, and the practice 


| of what is good, are the most important objects in life. 
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The Fair on Wheeling tsland. 

Having determined to close up the season’s travel 
by a visit to our friends in Virginia, at the fair of the 
Ohio and Brooke County Agricultural Society, we left 
Columbus in company with Mrs. H. on the 25th ult., 
taking advantage of our excellent Rail Road facilities, 
by way of Cleveland and Wellsville, to avoid a disa- 
greeable night ride, by the coaches and cars east, by 
way of Zanesville. Our train was running up hand- 
somely,—as it always does on this road, till within a 
mile of New London, in Huron county, where an un- 
lucky cow was picked up, and in attempting to “ brake 
up” the cars,a block gave way and fe I] upon the rail, 
whi ich soon sent us jolting upon the ties, and thence 
into the ditch, and finally ended in a flying leap of the 
car bodily into the woods. The flying was well exe- 
cuted, but when we alighted upon a log-heap, with 
the car upon its side, and the chairs rattling about our 
ears, we found ourselves considerably mixed up, and 
as we emerged through the windows with our damaged 
drapery, we were not at all proud of our looks, though 
glad to escape with so small damage. In this catas- 
trophe four cars, filled with passengers, were thrown 
from the track and smashed up, while strange to tell, 
only three persons were found seriously injured, and 
those now in a fair way of recovery. Every thing 
possib! e, was done by the conductor and officers of the 
road, to provide for the damage sustained, and after a 
delay of some three hours we were again on our w ay 
for C le veland. The three rear cars, which we re most 
densely filled with passengers, were not thrown off. 

The Cleveland and Wellsville route is in fine order. 
Mr. Duranp the gentlemanly Superintendent spares 
no pains to meet the wishes oftravellers. Passengers 
for Pittsburg by this route are taken up the river from 
Wellsville, in steamer, where they can enjoy a few 
hours quiet repose. 

From Wellsville, we took the fine little steamer 
Julia Dean, which though drawing only a little overa 
foot of water, found the bottom of the river soinconve- 
niently handy, that we got many a hard rub before 
getting to Wheeling. Somewhere on this route we 
saw a man navigating the Ohio with a pair of horses 
attached to a sled!—altogether the safest way for 
summer travelling in that brook. . 

The fair had drawn together a large concourse of 
people,among whom we recognized some of our staunch 
Belmont, Jefferson and Harrison county farmers. We 
had only time to take a hasty look through the exhi- 
bition. The grounds were well enclosed and provided 
with sheds for stock, along the sides, and central 
buildings for domestic goods and other handicraft. 
We need not tell any one who knows aught of West- 
ern Virginia, that there were good horses on the 
ground; some of the finest however, were from Ohio. 
Friend Ladd was putting his paragon, “ Champion,” 
through his paces and the noble creature did himself 
and his driver ample credit. R.H. Wilson led out 
his beautiful colt, “ Morgan Comet.” sired by the ill 
fated Morgan Tiger. In action, this colt has few su- 
periors among allthe Morgansin the west. Our friend 
Johnson of Union Vale, had his great “ Timoleon’ 
and fiery “Tuckahoe.” Bes.des these, there were 
good stock of the “John Richards,” “ Hiatoga.” &c. 
with “ Bucyrus” the only living horse got by the cel- 
ebrated Eclipse. Many of the horses were of a heavier 
style than is now most popular in Ohio. Messrs. 
Wilson & Scissone, and Mitchell exhibited some fine 
Devon, Durham and grade cattle, together with many 
others which made a good show. We met Dr. H. 
W. Chapline of whose fine wool we took notice 
several months since. His sheep are all they have 
been represented to be ; hisimproved German Merinos 
show a fleece which for length, compactness, and fine- 
ness we have notseenexcelled. Other good specimens 
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of French merinos and Suxonvsand grades were shown 
by Messrs. Mitchell, Bradey and Bukey, Moore, Morgan 
and others. Our friend John McFadden of Harrison 
county carried off his full share of honors, with his 
Saxonys. Charley Barnard of Belmont, (the same 
who sent us the big pie plant last year) was out with 
a splendid array of fancy chickens, ducks, geese, &c. 
The Fruit and Vegetable show was really fine, but 
then if good vegetables cannot be raised on such gar- 
dens, its of no use trying. 

The department allotted to the ladies was filled to 
repletion, with all such articles of taste and comfort 
as they are wont to produce. Among these articles 
we noticed some that took premiums at our State fair ; 
the Wheeling ladies are not behind their sisters in 
works of taste and usefulness. We were agreeably 
surprised to come upon several tasteful paintings, and 
drawings, from the hand of our fair and talented cor- 
respondent, “ Kate Montcomerte ;” a collection of 
crayon sketches by M. De Masstas of Wheeling, are 
in advance of any thing we have seen in that line, 
produced this side of France. They will do to show 
beside those of the celebrated Jutren. 

Prof. Pexpteton of Bethany, was to deliver the An- 
nual Address, but when he had fairly commenced to 
speak the rain set in to such a degree as to render it 
impossible to proceed, and it was announced that the 
address would be published. At this time many people, 
mostly ladies had crowded upon the stand to escape 
the rain, when the whole platform went down with a 
crash, upsetting all the dignity of the Board; and the 
fallen ones gathered themselves up, much as we did at 
New London. (Item: Platforms, both political and 
agricultural, require great care in their construction !) 

While looking through this great exhibition we felt 
the rising of a fraternal exultation, and had it not been 
for the untimely rain might have been moved in 
spirit, to mount one of Barnard’s chicken coops, or 
something else, and treat the vast concourse to a bit of 
oratory, something on this wise: 

Fettow Torters! I come from the harvest fields 
of Ohio to rejoice with you in this great home festival 
of labor. The cause which brings us together is one 
of common interest. Virginia and Ohio are sisters, 
now more strongly connected by that beautiful struc- 
ture which has thrown its enduring embrace upon 
either shore, linking us with its iron arms in everlasting 
union. And here, as I stand upon a soil baptised in 
all the early glories of this republic my heart swells 
with the recollections of the fame of the “ Old Domin- 
ion:’—mother of States, and mother of Presidents, the 
name of Virginia has a charm which holds her child- 
ren to her bosom, with a feeling scarcely less than 
adoration. The story of Jamestown is a ruling divin- 
ity. When Napoleon marshalled his hosts upon the 
plains of Egypt, his potent appeal was in few words— 
“Frenchmen! a hundred centuries are looking down 
upon you from the tops of the Pyramids.” Virginians ! 
the youth-manhood of the nation is looking down on 
you to-day! Washington, Hancock, Henry, Randolph 
and a bright galaxy of compeers, of pure and lofty 
fame, have made the name of Vi irginia immortal. 
But, pure and lofty as is this fame, and splendid as is 
the renown of this classic soil, the true glory of Vir- 
ginia has not yet been achieved. The days of your 
highest glory are yet before you, and not behind. 
When the hand of razor, shall have brought to light 
the buried treasure of your thousand hills—when your 
flocks shall have spread themselves abroad to the 
capacity of your smiling domain—when your furrows 
shall have yielded to the hand of cultivation, the full 
returns of a generous soil, and when virtue and intel- 
ligence shall become the heritage of all your people, 
then will be the day of Virginia’s glory!—a day 
whose dawning we have witnessed, as symboled in 
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these goodly offerings, which have here been laid upon use during the latter part of winter and spring, should 
the shrine of labor. be put up in dry, clean barrels, and kept in a cellar as 
A little wind of that sort would have afforded a good) co)d as possible not to freeze, and perfectly dry. Win- 
finale to Prof. Penpieton’s story of Bubo, and the) ter pears may be kept on shelves in a dry, cool cellar ; 
roasted pigs! At this visit we had the good fortune or they may be put in clean boxes, between layers of 
to make the acquaintance of a number of the enter-| clean, dry straw, or hay. The longest keepers may 
prising farmers and manufacturers of Western Virgin-| be put in the bottom, so as to get them out easily as 
ia; also to take by the hand our friend Wuarron of their season comes. Those who may not have a cel- 
the Gazette, at Wheeling, and to look upon the heppy| lar so dry and cool as it ought to be for pears, can put 
face of Br. CLarke of the Wellsville Patriot, whose! them among dry hay or straw in small boxes, and place 
oflice we invaded on our way home. The Rail Road these in other boxes in a dry, cool joft. If freezing 
terminus at Wellsville has rendered that village a be apprehended, a covering of mats or cloth may still 
place of some importance, and the spirit of improve-| be added to secure them. They should be taken into 
ment has even been caught across the river, in the! a warm room (60 or 70 deg.) a week or two before 
smart I'ttle town of Hamilton, indeed we are glad to! they are wanted. The Root Cellar will require atten- 
notice a decided spirit of progress all along the Vir-| tion. All decaying vegetables should be instantly 
ginia side, in the three counties of Ohio, Brooke and) removed.— Genesee Farmer. 
Hancock. This latter county has its Agricultural 


Society in successful operation, as we gather from a LADIEY’ DEPARTMEN?D, 


communication just received from the Secretary, THos. 
“: . : ; YDUCTE MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 
BaMBRICK, ordering a package of our papers for their ee 2 ae 


use. Success to Laborin the Orv Dominion. 
*«*2.ee > 
Garden Hints for November. 

Transplanting Trees, in many localities, may be 
continued through all this month; but the earlier it 
can be completed, the better. No autumn planted 
tree can be considered in a safe condition until secure- 
ly staked, if at all top heavy, and well mulched around 
the roots. Delicate tall standards, such as the pithy 
Pawlonia and Catalpa, should be mulched on the stem 
also—wrapped with straw or dry moss. Trees “ heeled 
in” (laid in by the roots) should be in perfectly dry, i aaitilieaiae 
light soil, and will be betterin a slanting position than The Future Condition of the Sewing Women. 
erect. Peach and other tender trees would be the — 
better for a covering of evergreen boughs. Care Mrs. Bronson, in a previous number of the Cultiva- 
should be taken to clear away all harbor for vermin’ for, drew a sad picture of the future prospects of sew- 
near trees that are heeled in,as well as in the vicinity! ing women. The picture is ably sketched, though 
of ull fruit tree plantations. A few days’ work now| very gloomy and hopeless. As we have said before, 
will probably save many valuabletrees. Every spring the tide of progress will flow on, and Mrs. Partington 
we hear complaints from all quarters, about the dama-, Was as wise in trying to sweep the rising tide of the 
ges sustained from vermin. Atlantic from her door with a broom, as those would 

Raspberries should be laid down and covered with a| be who should seek to have the sewing machines dis- 
few inches of earth. This is less labor than tying to carded and the work again given to the suffering poor. 





Mrs. Barenam has been sick for the past ten days, 
but is now recovering. This will account for the lack 
of editorial in her department of this number, and she 
hopes that female corres»ondents will feel especially 
called upon to use their pens at this time. 

A communication signed “Saimagundi ” is upon a 
subject that has already been sufficiently noticed in 
our columns ; but the writer gives evidence of talents 
that ought to be used for good purposes, and we should 
be pleased to number her among our frequent corres- 
pondents. 


stakes, and covering with straw. It will not be done. 

Strawberry beds should be mulched either with ma- If a sewing machine which will make forty pairs of 
nure, tan-bark, or decayed leaves, leaving the heart of pants in a day and other work in proportion, can be 
the plant uncovered. bought for twenty dollars, it will be very strange if 


Mulch every tree in the fruit garden. Protect al]! two or three years hence nearly the entire sewing of 
tender and half hardy trees and shrubs, or rare trees! the cities be not done by them, and families in the 
recently planted and not yet well established. Mulch | country, too, will unite to purchase machines, each 
them at the roots with leaves or tan-bark, put around using itin turn. Thus far Mrs. B’s. article is no more 
them a few stakes tied together at the top, and cover! gloomy than the reality, and farther still we should go, 
with straw or mats. It is bad to bind plants closely for so little labor and skill will be required with this 


during winter. machine that few, we think, will Aire their sewing 
Tender Roses can be protected by laying down and | done at all, so that even the hopeful suggestion of Mrs. 
covering with leaves, tan-bark, or light earth. B. that “the whole employment of garment making 


Hardy Bulbous Roots, such as hyacinths, tulips, cro- and the trade connected with it be secured to women,” 
cus, crown imperials, lilies, narcissus, &c., can be) if carried out would still afford but a meagre support to 
planted as long as the ground remains open ; but the the multitudes that now do sewing for a living. And 
beds should be immediately covered a few inches deep without a legislative enactment which would be a 
with leaves, litter, or tan. All tender border plants novel and unwise measure, the men would not yield 
should be protected in the same way. to the women the entire trade of garment making. 

Dahlia Roots, Gladiolus, Tigridias, Tuberoses,and| How then can the thousands of sewing women sup- 
other tender roots and bulbs, should be taken up in. port themselves and families! This trade they can 
good season, as soon as the frost has killed the stems,| no longer look to as a sure resort when others fail, and 
dried well, and put away on shelves in a dry cellar, or, we know no lower depth to which a virtuous woman 
in boxes with sand. It isimportant to put them away can resort. There is always a demand for laborers in 
in a perfectly dry state. the kitchen, and this labor is more healthful, more Ju- 

Operations on the ground, such as digging. manuring.| crative, and should be considered equally honorable 
trenching, levelling, &c., can be carried on in many) with sewing, for all necessary work is truly honorable, 
places, even in the north, through the month of De-! yet this demand is so far met by the Irish and Ger- 
cember. Aninchof frost is no obstacle to such labor, man girls who are daily coming among us, that Amer- 
and it never should be deferred till spring. ican young women are loth to be classed with them. 

The Fruit Room will require attention. Apples for! Great suffering there doubtless will be for a season, 
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but that ultimately good will result from it to the very 
class whose sufferings we now pity, we believe as fully 
as we believe there is an allwise and benevolent God, 
or a spark of humanity in the human heart. We be- 
lieve that in consequence of this constant agitation of 
the subject, public sentiment will be so reformed that 
woman will be allowed to seek her fortune side by 
side with man in every trade and pursuit to which her 
physical nature is adapted. 

Woman must have her legal disabilities removed, 
and she be permitted to conduct business and hold 
property independantly, then a generous public will 
perhaps aid these poor women to rise to some higher 
employment, for higher it must be, if for no other rea- 
son, for lack of a lower; and indeed very little if any 
capital or education is needed to fit one fora dry goods 
clerk, or any one of a score of other employments 
which have often been referred to in our paper as ap- 
propriate for women. 

We must all help to create the public sentiment 

which will demand these changes, and conscientiously 
give our support to those females who have the cour- 
age to enter any of the trades and professions, and 
thus help to shorten the period of their sufferings ; 
while there will doubtless be an immediate and loud 
call for aid to those now rendered destitute. 
The foregoing was designed for the last number of 
our paper, but was crowded out. Since it was put in 
type we have received the following article from Mrs. 
Bronson, which contains suggestions deserving the 
earnest consideration of the benevolent, especially in 
the cities of our country:—Eb. 

Sewing Women and Sewing Machines. 

As the price of the sewing machine is at present but 
twenty dollars, while it is a new invention, we may 
safely calculate that it will be afforded at from ten to 
fifteen dollars ere it comes into general use. This 
being admitted, a great difficulty still presents itself, 
in the fact that there are thousands of poor women in 
our large towns and cities who have not the means, 
and cannot hope to have under ordinary circumstances, 
of purchasing a sewing machine, even at these low 
prices. Were it necessary to enumerate the classes 
who would come under this head, we might specify — 
young girls who are destitute of parents or guardians, 
and are desirous of gaining a reputable means of sub- 
sistence — girls who are only able to do light work — 
wemen who will find that hand sewing will not main- 
tain them — widows who are suddenly thrown upon 
their own resources for maintenance — wives of men 
of thriftless and intemperate habits, and mothers who 
are necesitated to earn a few shillings to keep their 
children from starving. 

I freely acknowledge that when I contemplate this 
subject in all its different bearings, it assumes a mag- 
nitude truly appalling. I know that some people, who 
have enough of this world’s good things, will coldly 
reply, “ Let these females who are thrown out of em- 
ploy go to the kitchen : we have thousands of families 
who require faithful, good help.” 

Very well, I say, let them go there if they choose, 
but never drive them there. Let each woman, as well 
as man, be her own judge of her capacity for any em- 
ployment. TI look upon that frigid policy which has 
nothing better than this to offer American born girls, 
as nothing better than undisguised inhumanity. It is 
not the labor, however, which makes the situation less 
desirable in my estimation, (for I am not prepared to 
make these nice distinctions between honest toil,) but 
it is the absolutism and caprice—the sure concomitants 
of the condition of kitchen labor, which ought to make 
every honest mind acknowledg: that a life of inde- 
pendent poverty were to be preferred. Besides this, 
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there are many of the class of needle-women who can- 
not resort to house work for aliving for various causes, 
Probably one third of the sewing women in cities have 
children dependent upon them. A part of these child- 
ren may be out at service during the week, who yet 
need a mother’s home, be it ever so humble, to return 
to, to spend the Sabbath. Taking it for granted that 
sewing women are good mothers, which I believe they 
are, and take their industrious habits as the best evi- 
dence of this, their children ought to have this advan- 
tage. No money could repay them for a deprivation 
of a home —a centre around which the social and 
moral impulses revolve—the altar whereon is laid the 
heart’s purest offering—the hope-light during hours of 
unmitigated toil. 

Suppose, for once, that in some way every sewing 
woman could purchase a machine; and that as many 
women could be kept in employ as have heretofore 
been engaged in hand sewing. Possibly this latter 
supposition may be the case; it being admitted that 
women can use the machines as well as men, and that 
some branches of sewing will come into her depart- 
ment which have heretofore been the employment of 
men ; for instance, the stiching of saddle cloths and 
covers, men’s caps and shoes, &c. Yet after all 
there is another great difficulty. A day’s work by the 
machine will be so bulky that poor women can neither 
carry it home themselves or affurd to pay its portage. 
Forty pairs of pants or vests would be rather difficult to 
manage. 

These difficulties point directly to two divisions of 
the sewing department, which will be eventually re- 
solved from the new manner of sewing: namely, work 
done in Jarge establishments and in private families. 

From this arises the necessity for women to take 
this branch of industry into their own hands. And if 
ever women were called upon by every consideration 
of circumstances and the demands of humanity to 
labor for the suffering interests of their own sex, now 
is the time. 

A plan might be adopted in large towns and cities, 
which would materially obviate this accumulation of 
difficulties—a plan something like the * People’s Wash- 
ing Houses,” spoken of in the September number of 
the Cultivator. This would have in view the relief of 
the more indigent. Three philanthropic, talented and 
energetic women in each State might in three months 
effect an opening of this plan. In larger places three 
or four might be required, but in small towns only one. 
Buildings might be erected by private subscription, 
under suitable managers they would doubtless be self- 
supporting after atime. They could be done off inte 
different departments: a sewing room, pressing room, 
and hand sewing room; the machines owned by the 
company, and individuals charged such a per cent. on 
their labor, for the privilege of the establishment. A 
superintendent giving out the work, so much a gar- 
ment, and superintending the business, would insure 
the work better done than where each laborer carried 
garments home to make as formerly. In connection 
with these establishments there could be stores of 
ready-made clothing. Sure employment would induce 
nearly all, perhaps all, of the poor sewing women to 
engage in these establishments. 

It is vain for us to talk of the moral and religious 
improvement of the poorer classes, while we keep 
them ina state of starvation. Where the hearer is 
needy, the preacher of righteousness had better take 
food in one hand and the bread of life in the other in 
order to be successful in his mission. We have a very 
ancient example of this way of impressing truth upon 
the mind, and it would be well if modern ambassadors 
would bear it in mind. I was very much impressed 
with an item of information stated in the above men- 
tioned account of “ People’s Washing Houses” in 
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London: namely, “ Mangles are not permitted, out of 
regard lo the many poor women, whose only means of 
subsistence depends upon the patronage of the manglers.” 

If we find the same regard paid to the necessities of 
the poor in our country, it would be cheering to be 
reminded of it by facts. Perhaps some will reply :— 
oh, these are benevolent institutious, and the benevo- 
lent with us are as considerate. I admit that they may 
be. The pleasant account of these establishments in 
London says nothing about their being guarded by law; 
but we may infer that they are, since even the items 
of candle and soap making are regulated by law in 
England. It appears to me that our government in 
its insane devotion to the ideal of Freedom, tramples 
upon some of its first practical precepts. Now people 
would start with us at the idea that these prospective 
sewing establishments should be guarded by statute 
law ; and yet one of the cardinal principles of our state 
and national governments is professedly the protection 
of the poor and dependent classes from the encroach- 
ments of the wealthy and fortune-favored. 

But to our sewing establishments. I believe this 
plan can be brought about in this way: in the first 
place clothing stores will put out their work among 
women. I have been informed that the trade admit 
that women can use the sewing machine as well as 
men. 
prejudices, for it is in a great measure prejudice which 
has led us to think that women could not sew as well 
as men. More then one-half of the work in our shops, 
done for customers as well as job work, has been every 
stitch of it done by women, and no questions. I am 
very well acquainted with a case in point, which is 
but one among thousands, of a gentleman who with 
seeming scorn refused for years to buy clothing where 
the needle-work was performed by women, who, nev- 
ertheless, on visiting an eastern city semi-yearly se- 
lected his cloth at a clothing store for vest and pants, 
and paid cheerfully from five to ten dollars each gar- 
ment for making and trimmings —the latter costing 
about two dollars. It so happened at last, that an 
individual connected with the establishment informed 
him that his clothing had always been made by women! 
We all know that had the work been cut and handed 
to a woman direct, it might have cost from four to ten 
shillings for making ; and trimmings at most two dol- 
lars. These prejudices being overcome, such estab- 
lishments would doubtless receive heavy orders to fill 
besides regular custom and supplying their own ready 
made clothing department. 

By associated labor and capital, women who are less 
dependent, and who possess better means of becoming 
self-reliant and useful in promoting the interests of 
females, could soon contro] another and more exten- 
sive grade of sewing establishments. By asscciated 
labor they would be able to prosecute their plans more 
extensively than in any other way, while their capital 
would increase, enabling them to compete with those 
companies that will suddenly spring up to seize upon 
all the profits of this new mode of sewing. By some- 
thing of this kind independence among females would 
become more general than has hitherto been known 
in our country. In connexion with these establish- 
ments should be a proportion, according to the demand, 
of single women, who could be furnished by the com- 
pany and go into private families to work by the day. 

People are very much afraid of monopolies, but I am 
inclined to think that monopolies are just the thing to 
raise the price of female labor and give to the laborer 
the avails of honest toil. Monopoly, would doubtless 
be the cry; yet we could with difficulty find a more 
extensive or oppressive one than garment making has 
been, if we may estimate it according to the poverty 
and suffering it has occasioned in our own and foreign 
countries. 


This is a triumph of improvement over old® 


DISCREPANCY IN PRINT 
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I hope we shall soon get rid of that spirit which 
grudges a woman a shiiling’s profit upon her labor, 
and at the same time does not care to be filched of 
dollars in the same branch of industry by men. 

M. A. Bronson. 

Medina, O., Nov., 1852. 

~-0ee+ 
FOOT-PRINTS OF WINTER. 
BY MRS. R. S. NICHOLS. 





Hark! how wild the winds are sighing, 
Moaning. fretting, shrieking, dying, 
And the helpless leaves ure flying 
Madly on their way 
For a while the Auru™N rested, 
And the death. white frosts he breasted, 
Till his hoary front was crested— 
Crested with decay! 
Through the long aud narrow arches 
Of the green and graceful larches, 
Solemniv and slowly marches 
WINTER and his train; 
At his tread the grass grows crisper, 
And each mother’s petted lisper, 
Shrinking from the air, will whisper 
“ That the cold is pain!” 
Days arz into darkness shrinking, 
Clouds unto the earth are sinking, 
And the icy fetters, linking, 
Bind the shallow streains 
Sprina’s sweet hours of sunshine solely, 
SuMMER twilights soft and holy, 
In these days of melancholy ~ 
Seem Iike distant dreams. 
Look we for no fair to-miorrow— 
Spade and plow have left the furrow— 
And the rabbit from its burrow 
Steals with noiseless tread : 
Hushed the breok’s melodious prattling— 
But the winds and leaves are battling, 
And the sleeted boughs are rattling 
O’er the coffined dead! 
Yonder, where the rocks are jutting, 
Though the air is keen and cutting, 
Little squirrels go a nutting, 
In the hazel brake 
Underneath, a river's teiling— 
Rage within its bosem boiling ; 
You may see it, writhing, coiling, 
Like a wounded snake! 
All the forest’s dim recesses, 
\\ hich the sunshine seldom blesses, 
Shorn of leaves and viny tresses, 
Have no secrets now: 
Quietly the ivy’s creeping 
Where the blighted flowers are sleeping, 
And the blast from Northward sweeping 
Drives the sinless snow. 


Round the hearth. when first assembled, 
Tears upon our eyelids trembled, 
Though the lips a smile dissembied, 
As each strove in vain 
To hide the drops of sorrow stealing, 
Or the woe of buried feeling, 
As the past. our loss revealing, 
Stabbed the heart again! 
See! once more she lightly dances, 
And her sweet and loving glances 
Fill my lonely twilight taacies 
With a world ot light 
Up to Heaven—up to Heaven 
Her frail bark was swiftly driven, 
But her soul, all white and shriven, 
Shines upon our night! 


' 
| Thus, when tempests rage around me, 
Thus the darkness oft has found me, 
And these thoughts have strongly bound me 
With their wildest spell : 
| Then the WinTER seems less dreary, 
And the fire-light shines more cheery, 
For a Voick. when | am weary, 
Whispers —* It is well !” 


| -e7r 


| (Are you stepping on the threshold of life? 
Secure a good moral character. Without virtue you 
cannot be respected ; without integrity you cannot rise 
| to any distinction or honor. 
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